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Two Aspects of Dominion-Provincial Relations 


HE Canadian Welfare Council's Brief on Dominion-Provincial Relations 

and Social Security* which was recently submitted to the Federal Govern- 

ment as well as to the various provincial Premiers, contains comments 
on a variety of aspects of social security and public welfare. Hidden among 
the twenty-three pages of analysis and recommendations are two points to 
which we would like particularly to draw our readers’ attention. 


WELFARE has repeatedly stressed in editorial comment the importance of 
a review and revision of the very varied residence laws as between Province 
and Province, and also in respect to different statutes within a single Provin- 
cial jurisdiction. The brief deals wth this subject as follows: 


“Aboltion or Modification of Residence Rules. The Dominion should require 
the Provinces as one of the conditions of its grants towards social services 
to abolish outright or to make universal residence rules governing 
eligibility for various services. . .. The objective must be that no person in 
Canada shall be denied the social services to which he is otherwise 
entitled merely because he has not spent a year or longer in some Pro- 
vince or in some local community. National leadership to solve this 
problem is urgently necessary, particularly in view of the great mobility 
of the population during the war period.” 


Public welfare staffs, and Boards and staffs of private agencies are keenly 
aware of the injustice and suffering imposed upon many families and 
individuals by our present residence regulations. It is high time that public 
opinion and public services effected a change for the better. 


The second recommendation on which we wish to lay particular stress in 
this editorial is the desirability of having formed a National Advisory Council 
on Welfare. “Such a Council,” says the brief, “attached to the Department of 
Welfare (Federal) would make for an integration of thinking and planning as 
between Federal, Provincial and municipal governments and between public 
and private agencies.” A precedent for such a Council is to be found in the 
already existing Dominion Council of Health which provides a forum for dis- 
cussion and a medium through which the needs and programs of the various 
aspects of public health may be synchronized and the Government depart- 
ments advised. 

Social agencies and public spirited people in all the Provinces will do 
well to consider the value and effectiveness which might be obtained from 
such a Council, meeting at regular intervals for consideration and clearing of 
intergovernmental services, and should record their opinions with national 
and local government departments. 

*Obtainable from Council House, 245 Cooper Street. 25c. 
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Organized Labour and Community Chests 


The Story of the Relationship of Community Chests and 
Councils in the United States with the Labor League for 
Human Rights (A.F. of L.) and the C.I.0. Community 


Services Committee. 


WILBUR F. MAXWELL, 


Director Labour Liaison, 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc., New York City 


HE early history of the de- 
velopment and support of 
social work was one of up- 

hill struggle and slow progress over 
the years. Pioneer groups and 
leaders recognized needs and set 
about to meet them, customarily 
working under the handicaps of 
limited funds and meager facilities. 


The multiplication of activities 
and agencies made both joint 
planning and federated financing 
necessary. Both have brought great 
improvements in plans and facili- 
ties. A great many more people 
have been served and a great many 
more have joined in support of 
these services. As we say, “Every- 
body benefits, everybody gives”. 

One of the early developments 
under federated financing was an 
approach to corporations asking 
them to support social work as a 
part of the necessary cost of doing 
business. This was very successful 
with a result running into millions 
of dollars of contributions. 

Organized campaigns to enlist 
the support of corporation em- 
ployees soon followed. These em- 
ployee campaigns increased in 
effectiveness from year to year 
prior to World War II but plans to 


give appropriate recognition to 
these new contributors did not 
keep pace. 


A fortunate combination of cir- 
cumstances at the beginning of the 
war, in so far as the U.S.A. was 
concerned, and co-operation with 
organized labour for four years 
during the war, bids fair to 
materially change the whole trend 
of events in local communities 
across the country. The two great 
groups of organized labour in the 
U.S.A. have organized themselves 
to take an active part along with 
other citizens in the planning, 
operation and support of volun- 
tary agencies in the field of health 
and welfare. 


The first scene in Act One of this 
historical drama came with the 
decision of the two national labour 
groups, in the first year of the war 
to launch independent campaigns 
among their members for support 
of the war relief and service agen- 
cies. These campaigns were started 
with appropriate fan-fare early in 
1942. Under the plan laid out 
every member of every affiliated 
union was to send through union 
channels the equivalent of one 
hour’s pay each month of the year 














for the duration. The national 
labour committees constituted 
themselves as budget and distribu- 
tion committees and many hours 
were spent in hearing the appeals 
of the U.S.O., the Red Cross and 


war relief agencies. 


An approach was made to these 
two labour committees asking 
them to merge their campaigns 
with those of local chests across 
the country in the interest of 
united effort. They were told that 
the A.F.L. and C.1.0. were very 
important in local communities 
and without the kind of unity back 
home that would weld all groups 
into an effective whole, the great 
responsibilities of the war could 
not be met. 


The suggestion of a merger was 
accepted promptly and without 
reservation. For four years these 
groups have worked with local 
chests throughout the U.S.A. Every 
effort has been made in most com- 
munities, to draw representatives 
of labour into active participation 
at every step of planning and 
operation and to give due recogni- 
tion for the results achieved. 


The total expense of the staff 
which had been recruited by the 
labour committees was distributed 
on a quota basis among the Chests 
in| more important industrial 
centres and these items were in- 
cluded and raised in the campaigns 
of 1942. Originally it had been 
planned to take care of this expense 
out of the proceeds of the union 
campaigns. Later when the Na- 
tional War Fund was organized, 
this staff expense was assumed by 


the National War Fund and the 
American Red Cross. 


During the war, these two na- 
tional labour groups, through their 
war relief committees and through 
volunteer representatives of or- 
ganized labour in hundreds of com- 
munities, became interested in 
local voluntary agencies in the field 
of health and welfare which were 
financed through the joint cam- 
paigns in which they took part. 
Traditionally, unions have favoured 
welfare projects supported by 
union members for their own group 
or public ‘agencies supported by 
taxation. There has been a good 
deal of question about agencies 
supported by private contributions. 
First hand contact by union mem- 
bers with these voluntary agencies 
has brought a new conception of 
their value. Sometimes this new 
contact has been by way of mem- 
bership on boards or committees or 
as visitors on “come and see trips” 
or as campaign workers trying to 
know what they were talking 
about. Union men have found, in 
the main, that these agencies know 
their jobs and that they dovetail 
with public agencies so as to more 
adequately serve the community 
and do it without duplication of 
effort. The principles under which 
the agencies operate are quite 
acceptable to the unions. They are 
considered on the whole to be fair 
and considerate. 

Union leaders and union men 
have taken an active part in local 
campaigns during the war. They 
expect to promote still more 
general co-operation and better 


performance in peace-time feder- 
ated campaigns but they are not 
satisfied with this. They propose 
by programs carefully drawn to fit 
the requirements of their respective 
organizations, to recruit and pre- 
pare for service, union representa- 
tives who will go back to their 
shops as counsellors, or referral 
agents or simply as couriers of 
better understanding in the use of 
social service facilities. 


As has been stated, there have 
always been within the ranks of or- 
ganized labour, individuals and 
groups advocating self sufficiency 
within the union organization on 
one hand and development of 
public welfare agencies on the 
other with very little concern for 
voluntary community agencies. 
Fortunately, the Labour League 
for Human Rights—A.F. of L. and 
the National C.I.O. Community 
Services Committee stand squarely 
on the basis of full co-operation 
with existing social agencies. There 
is no intention to build new or 
independent services. 


These groups stand for united 
effort in local communities and 
adequate programs of service and 
they want to help to work them 
out. They covet recognition and 
acceptance of their desire to share 
in community programs and re- 
sponsibilities in keeping with the 
importance of the groups they re- 
present. 


Through the medium of staff 
and volunteer leadership these 
groups will promote the following 
as steps toward full co-operation: 


Labor participation committees, 


Membership of representatives of 
labour on boards and committees, 


Counselling and referral services, 

Special committees on co-operation, 
(a) in central unions and councils, 
(b) in local unions. 


Quoting from an address on this 
subject made by H. L. R. Em- 
mett* at the Annual Conference of 
Community Chests and Councils, 
Inc., held in Chicago on February 
22, 1946: 


“The problem of worker representa- 
tion on chest-council boards and com- 
mittees seems to be far along toward 
a happy solution. In 1941 it is esti- 
mated that there were no more than 
125 A.F. of L. and C.1.0. leaders on 
chest-council boards and committees in 
this country. By 1945, only four years 
later, the number had probably in- 
creased to between 4,000 and 5,000. It 
appears that this problem is working 
out satisfactorily. 


‘However, just as it was a long and 
arduous task to develop experienced 
leadership in the early days of the 
chest movement itself, so now it will 
probably also be quite a job for this 
particular labour group to develop the 
skilful leadership throughout the coun- 
try that it wants to develop and a 
leadership that will be entirely worthy 
of labour itself. 


“Another recent, and what appears to 
be a particularly promising develop- 
ment in this connection is the use of 
special local staff members to work 
with organized labour. Progress along 
these lines is very definitely indicated 
by the fact that whereas as late as 1941 


*Mr. Emmett is a member of the Board of 
Directors of Community Chests and Councils, 
Inc., and was Chairman of their Committee 
on Future Relationships of Chests and Coun- 
cils with Organized Labour. He is Works 
Manager of the General Electric Company, 
Erie, Penna. 
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there were practically no such special 
staff members, by 1945 there were at 
least thirty such individuals employed 
on a permanent basis and perhaps 
twenty additional on a part-time basis. 
The main problems in this instance are 
of course to secure the right type of 
individual in the first place and then 
to work out effective administrative 
relationships. It appears that much 
helpful experimentation and true pro- 
gress is proceeding in a number of 
cities along these lines.” 


The outstanding difficulty in the 
situation arises from the problem 
of providing funds for the support 
of these national union committees 
and their regional offices. These 
budgets are not extravagant, but 
the total required for national 
headquarters and field staff in each 
case is sizeable. The salaries of 
executives and fieldmen are very 
modest in amount but the budgets 
cover the expense of national and 
area headquarters and the impor- 
tant item of travel expense. 


No items of purely local expense 
are covered in the national budgets. 
Any expense in connection with 
counselling or referral services will 
be met locally. If the local Chest 
or Council employs labour repre- 
sentatives on the staff, the expense 
becomes a part of the operating 
budget of the local Chest or Coun- 
cil. The employment of such local 
labour staff seems to have worked 
well in a good many cities and 
other such arrangements will, no 
doubt, be worked out in other com- 
munities.but this does not obviate 
the necessity of having national 
labour committees. The great ad- 
vantage of official and national 


recognition of the importance of 
participation of organized labour 
in the field of health and welfare is 
worth far more than the total of 
these budgets. Aside from that, 
there is need for formulation of 
programs on a national basis and 
for guidance and training or staff 
and volunteers. 


Quoting from the report of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils Special 
Committee on Relations with 
Organized Labour dated Septem- 
ber 15, 1945, the post-war func- 
tions of the labour committees are 
defined as follows: 


“1. Assisting in the better planning 
distribution of health and welfare 
services, including the meeting of 
unmet needs. 


2. Informing union officers and mem- 
bers as to direct benefits provided 
individuals as well as the general 
importance of these community 
services. 


3. Promoting continued support of 
chests among members of their 
organizations, assisting as a part of 
the general community. 


Their functions will not include the 
following activities normally under- 
taken by union groups: Promotion of 
legislation, lobbying in all its implica- 
tions, union organization work, or 
political activities of any nature. 


These are declared to be beyond the 
scope of the two union committees by 
their own leadership. 


These two committees are established 
with the single purpose of representing 
organized labour and working with 
their membership locally in health and 
welfare activities, in much the same 
manner and within the same scope as 
that undertaken by community chests 
and councils themselves.” 





The statement of one of the 
leaders of labour as contained in 
the booklet Counseling Services for 
Industrial Workers is as follows: 


“We are interested not only in build- 
ing better unions but better communi- 
ties. We feel that when existing ser- 
vices within the community are inade- 
quate, it is our responsibility, not to 
withdraw our interest and try to pro- 
vide our own services, but to do every- 
thing possible in co-operation with 
others in the community to extend and 
strengthen community services until 
they do meet the needs of the people. 
We share our welfare problems in com- 
mon with the rest of the community, 
and it is our responsibility to work with 
the rest of the community in solving 
them.” 


The national labour committees 
give force and purpose to such a 
policy. If such a program of co- 
operation from the national level 
through local channels can be car- 
ried through a period of peace-time 
demonstration, the future of satis- 
factory relationships will un- 
doubtedly take care of itself. 


In the meantime we know that 
this is a period of considerable 
stress and strain. One of the na- 
tional labour groups has indicated 


that their national committee 
budget will be covered out of their 
own resources but, in the main, the 
determination of what shall be 
done rests with the local Chests. 
On the part of the national com- 
mittees of organized labour we 
know that their approach to local 
Chests will be on the basis of a 
willingness to work out the best 
possible relationship in each local- 
ity. We know, too, that the local 
Chest leaders will be ready to meet 
them more than half way. 


The exact details of the next 
step are in the process of evolu- 
tion. A proposal to organize a 
labour-management committee to 
sponsor the work of the two na- 
tional labour committees and to 
make an appeal to local Chests for 
support is receiving a good deal of 
favourable attention. A determina- 
tion to work out a satisfactory plan 
characterizes every one of the 
many contacts which are almost 
constant these days. 


There is a belief that the offer 
of the contributors and customers 
to organize to help should be ac- 
cepted. 





W: OFFER to you channels whereby you can reach twelve to fourteen millions 
of wage earners who, together with their families, probably constitute fifty 
millions of our population. No other single channel exists in this country to reach 
such a large segment of the American people. We stand prepared to work with 
you completely and without reservation. The decision rests with you. 
—Phil Hanna, for Labour League for Human Rights, A.F. of L. 
Annual Conference of Community Chests and Councils, Inc., Chicago. 





W: ARE willing to join with you in this great endeavour, in this triumph of 


human endeavour, social work. 


—Irving Abramson, for National C.I.O0. Community Service Committee. 
Annual Conference of Community Chests and Councils, Inc., Chicago 
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Recreation and Youth Division. 


HE Canadian Welfare Coun- 

| cil has pleasure in announc- 
ing the appointment of Mr. 
Ernest R. McEwen as Executive 


Assistant in charge of its Division 
on Recreation and Youth services. 


For some time the need for 
executive leadership in_ these 
rapidly expanding fields of com- 
munity concern has been recog- 
nized by the Council. The wide- 
spread interest in community 
centres, the desire on the part of 
group workers and _ leisure-time 
agencies for assistance in their 
efforts to work together, the rise of 
publicly-sponsored youth and re- 
creational programs across Canada 
are important developments of 
recent years which have consti- 
tuted a demand upon the Council 
to expand its services as soon as 
the necessary funds and leadership 
could be found. 


Mr. McEwen was born in 
Dauphin and is a graduate of the 
University of Manitoba. He has 
also a teacher’s certificate and a 
diploma on Physical Education 
from the Department of Education 
in Manitoba and is an ordained 
minister of the United Church of 
Canada. For three years prior to 
the outbreak of war, he was the 
Director of Physical Education at 
United College, Winnipeg. 

In 1940 Mr. McEwen joined the 
staff of Y.M.C.A. war services and 
a year later was appointed senior 
Y.M.C.A. supervisor with the 
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R.C.A.F. overseas where his work 
was recognized as a model of its 
kind. Later, he was invited to take 
a commission in the Air Force and 
served first as personnel officer and 
later as education officer in various 
comands. In 1944 he was posted to 
the Middle East as senior educa- 
tion officer and a year and a half 
later, with the rank of squadron 
leader, he was transferred to the 
Canadian Bomber Group where he 
had thirty-five education officers 
and twenty-five other ranks serv- 
ing on his staff. The program of 
recreation and informal educa- 
tional activities, developed under 
Mr. McEwen’s direction, has been 
commented upon by leading Air 














Force officers as outstanding in the 
whole service. 

Apart from his wide background 
of experience and knowledge, Mr. 
McEwen brings to his tasks at the 
Council personal qualities of a high 
order. He has won recognition for 
his energy and organizing ability, 
his imaginative approach to the 


development of programs and his 
ability to win the confidence of 
those with whom he works. Under 
his leadership, it may be predicted 
that the Council will be in a posi- 
tion to provide greatly increased 
service to organizations and com- 
munities interested in the develop- 
ment of leisure-time programs. 
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University of British Columbia 
Community Centres Institute 


ELIZABETH V. THOMAS, 


Lecturer, Social Group Work, Department of Social Work, 
University of British Columbia 


66 ouLD the community 
W eentre lose anything by 
not having some kind of 

paid leadership? Is it possible to 
start a community centre without 
a director? How do you sell the 
need of a community centre to 
those of most influence in a com- 
munity? The community centre 
idea is new in a sense but can we 
go back and get to the roots of the 
thing? Of what should a_ com- 
munity, program consist? How 
much should the adults supervise 
teen-age activities? What assis- 
tance can organized groups expect 
from the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments? In the time allotted, 
can we listen to others’ ex- 
periences? Could we tie the whole 
thing (community centre activi- 
ties) into the school curriculum? 
Can nursery schools be _incor- 
porated in community centres? 
How well should a hall be lighted 


up for teen-age dances? “What 
about the possibility of using exist- 
ing school facilities? Is there need 
for co-ordination of groups, such 
as National Physical Fitness, 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Labour Arts 
Guild that might give assistance? 
In connection with the training of 
workers, what about the utilization 
of the services of veterans, both 
men and women?” 

These were some of the questions 
posed by. members of a group of 
109 persons attending the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia Com- 
munity Centres Institute, January 
21 and 22, 1946. 24 were employed 
workers and 85 were volunteers, 
representing 29 communities in- 
cluding Armstrong, Revelstoke, 
Kelowna, Kamloops, Port Alberni, 
Mill Bay, Victoria, Vancouver, 
Burnaby, Steveston and Sechelt. 
Voluntary agencies, such as the 
Y.W.C.A., Y.M.C.A., Boy Scouts, 
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Churches, P.T.A.’s, Junior League, 
school boards, recreation and park 
commissions, and city councils 
were represented. 

The Community Centres Insti- 
tute was a project of modest pro- 
portions in the beginning. The 
need for technical assistance in re- 
gard to the establishment and 
operation of community centres 
was obvious. The Extension De- 


. partment, through its field service, 


the Department of Social Work 
with a full-time group work in- 
structor on its faculty, were re- 
ceiving numerous requests for 
help. The Provincial Welfare Ser- 
vices and agencies in Vancouver, 
such as Gordon House, Alexandra 
House, Y.W.C.A. and Y.M.C.A. 
were also being tapped for assis- 
tance. The nature of the requests 
to the Social Work Department 
ranged from wanting the group 
work instructor to discuss a teen- 
age centre at a community meet- 
ing to the provision of a “form 
letter to secure money for the 
building fund.” 

The Social Work Department, 
with its interest in group work as 
a part of the total field of social 
work, and the Extension Depart- 
ment, with its interest in adult 
education, focused their attention 
on this problem. The result was 
the Community Centres Institute 
jointly sponsored by the two de- 
partments. 

The bulletin announcing the in- 
stitute issued in early December 
stated that “the Institute is in- 
tended for those who are working 
to build a community hall or to 
establish a community centre; for 





those who want assistance in 
planning to make the most effec- 
tive use of existing community 
buildings and facilities; for those 
who are co-operating with school 
authorities to make use of the 
school’s facilities for programs for 
young people and adults; and for 
those who are active in planning 
recreational and educational pro- 
grams in a community, which has, 
as yet, no established community 
centre.” This was to be an institute 
for “organizers” who had an over- 
all concern about their community. 

The program under the leader- 
ship of the group work instructor, 
was to consist of morning and 
afternoon sessions devoted to the 
following: The Values of a Com- 
munity Centre, The Organization 
of a Centre, The Program of a 
Centre; and the Physical Set-Up 
of a Centre. 

The “planners” visualized a 
group of some 25 or 30 members, 
mostly lay community leaders, 
who would be interested in spend- 
ing two days on the campus dis- 
cussing the various aspects of com- 
munity centre programs. 

The response of over 100 people 
called for some revamping of plans 
and alterations in thinking. It was 
evident that the University’s con- 
cern in this area was substantiated. 
The wide range of interest and 
background of registrants  re- 
iterated the fact that it takes both 
the volunteer and the professional 
to do the community job. Even the 
University could not create an 
artificial cleavage between the two 
groups in approaching the study 
of the community centre. 


Granted that those who regis- 
tered for the institute were seeking 
technical assistance from the Uni- 


versity, such an overwhelming 
number probably indicated some- 
thing else, a sense of wanting to 
belong and to share with others. 
It was known that basically every- 
one wanted answers to his own par- 
ticular problems, which is usually 
the case when people come to 
institutes. 

The institute leader decided to 
approach the group in terms of a 
potential conference, to try within 
the two days to help create a feel- 
ing of group unity and cohesive- 
ness. A few basic concepts would 
be elaborated upon and some con- 
crete suggestions and information 
would be given. The institute was 
seen as the beginning of a series of 
institutes and training sessions in 
progression. By necessity the con- 
tent of the first institute would be 
more generalized. Subsequent con- 
ferences could be decentalized to 
meet the specific needs of people of 
different interests. 

In the opening session, members 
were introduced according to com- 
munities represented. Then, as a 
a follow-up of questions sent 
through with registrations, they 
were invited to state from the 
floor what they expected to derive 
from the two-day session. Some 25 
questions came rapidly. The sum- 
total of these gave the range as 
to scope and some gauge as to the 
level of discussion. 

The discussion on community 
centres started with a definition as 
given by the British Ministry of 
Education: “Community centres 


exist so that neighbours can come 
together on an equal footing to en- 
joy social, recreative, and educa- 
tion activities, either as members of 
groups following particular hobbies 
and pursuits, or, on the basis of 
their common needs and interests 
as human beings living in the same 
locality.” 

This focussing on individuals and 
social relationships, rather than 
giving the usual conception of a 
community centre as a building, 
was perhaps a new experience for 
the institute group, but they did 
not challenge it. Rather it was 
accepted as the common basis of 
departure on discussing the various 
aspects of the community centre. 

The value of a community centre 
was seen in its being community- 
based with a wide participation of 
many people with a variety of 
ideas, they not only to have a part 
in the actual program as it was 
carried out, but also in the 
planning as well. The range of 
activities itself meant that the 
needs and interests of the in- 
dividual could be met. There was 
the caution that no one group or 
organization “had a corner” on 
this job of community centres. 
Rather it was a community enter- 
prise. 

There was some discussion of the 
roles of the public and the volun- 
tary agencies. The fact that each 
community presented its own 
situation and had to be approached 
accordingly was recognized. 
Generally, it was seen that the 
public agency should be responsi- 
ble for the broad, basic community 
program with the voluntary agen- 











cies providing specializations in 
program and providing a choice 
or selection for the individual 
participant. The value of using 
already established agencies was 
explained. Some of the dynamics 
of community, as against a static 
condition, pointing to a more 
opportunistic approach, was em- 
phasized. 

The premise that public agen- 
cies—the school, the park board or 
the recreation commission—should 
be responsible for facilities (capi- 
tal costs and maintenance), ac- 
cording to the general trend in 
communities on the continent, was 
accepted in principle. It was 
brought out, however, that govern- 
ment in general has assumed little 
if any responsibility in British 
Columbia. Many service clubs had 
and were the source of support, 
and in many instances community 
centre groups were attempting to 
raise money by various methods. 
One case was cited in which a com- 
munity group raised the funds and 
gave them to the school for the 
construction of a community 
building. The general state of 
finances of municipalities was 
graphically described by the Reeve 
of one community. 

After a thorough discussion of 
the present participation by the 
Dominion Government and the 
Provincial Government, mainly 
through the Provincial Recreation 
program, the strong sentiment of 
the group was that the broad, 
widespread interest and develop- 
ment of community centres demon- 
strated a public need which should 
be met by government. 








Dr. Maxwell A. Cameron, Acting 
Head, Dept. of Education, U.B.C., 
who had recently finished his re- 
port regarding the distribution of 


costs of education throughout 
British Columbia, as between 
municipalities and the Provincial 
Government, appeared before the 
institute group and discussed brief- 
ly what might be the implications 
as far as community centres were 
concerned. The group concluded 
later that the use of school build- 
ings in any widespread system of 
community centres was paramount. 
It is not believed that all were of 
this opinion ‘when they came into 
the institute. 

There was some discussion as to 
how to implement the business of 
getting school boards to plan for 
recreational as well as educational 
needs of school buildings, also the 
organization and operation of such 
a program by a citizens’ commit- 
tee under the administration of 
the school board. The pamphlet 
issued by the American Association 
of School Administrators regarding 
the use of school buildings for 
recreation was cited as a valuable 
resource. A Vancouver architect 
also discussed community centre 
buildings with the group. 

The needs of the village or the 
small community were cited. 

In the organization of a com- 
munity centre, the roles of the 
volunteer and the _ professional 
workers were described, and the 
complementary relationship of the 
two was emphasized. Some prac- 
tical suggestions on community 
organization were given. A good 
deal of time was spent in dis- 
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cussing public relations and the 

publicizing of the community pro- 

gram. 

The program and leadership of a 
community centre were considered 
from the following standpoints: 
a. The individual as a personality who 

takes part in the program. 

b. The age-groups and their needs as 
a basis of program planning. 

c. The different groups in a community 
and their particular needs. 

d. The kinds of group organization 
within a centre. 

e. The values of program content to 
the individual. 

f. The integrating of differences rather 
than adding up likenesses. 

g. The function of the individual 
agency. 

h. The way in which the agency ac- 
tually operates—the philosophy of 
the association and those taking part 
in the program. The relation of the 
leadership to the group. 

The end of the second day ar- 
rived much too soon, everyone 
having become greatly stimulated, 
at the same time feeling that the 
amount of material presented in 
such a short time could not be pro- 
perly digested. 

The last hour was devoted to a 
discussion of future plans of the 
group. The need for some medium 
of exchange and consultative ser- 
vices resulted in the offer of the 


Extension Department to main- 
tain a clearing house and the 
Social Wérk Department to be on 
call for technical advice. An In- 
terim Committee, charged to 


.study the matter of a province- 


wide community centre association, 
was elected. In any case, the group 
decided that they wanted a re- 
convening in the form of a summer 
session at the University. 


This is the story of the first 
community centre institute at the 
University of British Columbia. It 
was a modest project in the be- 
ginning. It grew into large propor- 
tions involving many people and 
having wide implications in the 
provision of leisure-time services in 
British Columbia. That which 
evolved from the group in the 
two-day session was the essence of 
group process itself. One of the 
main accomplishments, the be- 
ginning of an association, in most 
instances would require concen- 
trated work over a long period of 
time. The needs and the readiness 
of the group, demonstrating the 
timeliness of the institute, were 
crystallized in the plan for a con- 
tinuing association. This probably 
is as important as the content of 
the Institute itself. 





Be proud of your past, but don’t live in it. Keep your feet on solid earth, but 
train your sights on the future. Have confidence in your cause, your community 


and yourself. Keep pulling together, and NEVER, NEVER FORGET YOUR 


GRASS ROOTS! 


e 


—Community, March, 1945. Keynote of Annual Meeting and 
Conference, Community Chests and Councils, Inc., Chicago. 
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Juvenile Employment and Welfare 


J. M. ANGUISH, 


Executive Secretary, Brantford Council of Social Agencies 


While in England, Mr. Anguish saw at first-hand the work 
done by the Juvenile Employment and Welfare Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Birmingham Education Committee. 


LTHOUGH a great deal of the 
A work done in private agen- 
cies in England seems to 
Canadians disappointing and out- 
dated, there is little that is anti- 
quated about the work of this 
sub-committee, particularly of their 
Juvenile Employment Department. 


To understand the work of this 
committee it is helpful to first 
glance at the general educational 
system in Birmingham. There are, 
as elsewhere in England, a large 
number of private boarding and 
day schools and it would appear 
that everyone who can afford to do 
so send their children to these 
schools. Unfortunately, these 
schools vary a great deal in their 
standards and the value of many 
of them, aside from the theoretical 
social standing involved, is doubt- 
ful. There are, however, a large 
number of Council Schools similar 
to our public and high schools. 
They gave the impression of being 
staffed with well-trained teachers 
and many of them are housed in 
modern buildings. The one amaz- 
ing fact, to Canadians, of this sys- 
tem is that it appears to be taken 


_ completely for granted that almost 


every child will stop school as soon 
as he or she reaches the school- 
leaving age of fourteen. For this 





reason the work of the Juvenile 
Employment Department is par- 
ticularly vital. 


The last available annual report 
of the Juvenile Employment and 
Welfare Sub-committee (1939), 
says this regarding legislation in 
the juvenile employment field: 


‘During the first year that the Fac- 
tory Act (1937) has been in force there 
has been a marked increase in the pro- 
vision by many employers for the 
comfort, health and welfare of their 
young employees. The reduction of the 
maximum number of weekly hours to 
forty-eight for juveniles has been 
viewed by employers in general with 
approval. Greater difficulty has been 
caused, however, by the further reduc- 
tion for children under sixteen to a 
maximum of 44 hours... against 
which several appeals by certain trades 
have been considered by tribunals and 
in some cases allowed. 


“The Young Persons (Employment) 
Act, 1938, came into operation on 
January Ist, 1939, and has introduced 
a reduction to 48 hours per week in a 
variety of previously unregulated occu- 
pations. Another noticeable feature of 
juvenile employment is the increasing 
number of firms providing holidays 
with pay.” 

The Juvenile Employment and 
Welfare Sub-committee, in addi- 
tion to other duties is responsible 
for the vocational guidance and 











placing in suitable employment of 
all children leaving Birmingham 
schools. Before the war it was also 
responsible for following up these 
placements through its After-care 
Committees. 


A few years prior to the out- 
break of war, the Department had 
set up a Vocational Guidance 
Branch whose staff consisted of a 
psychologist, trained school visi- 
tors and a clerical staff. It was 
assisted in its work by many 
teachers and juvenile employment 
officers who had been trained in the 
giving of aptitude tests. The De- 
partment had not had the time to 
build up their system to the point 
where these tests were being used 
throughout but it was carrying out 
a most interesting experiment to 
ascertain their value. A study was 
being made of 4,000 children 
placed in employment on the basis 
of aptitudes shown in the testing, 
with a further 4,00 children placed 
by the older system being used as 
a control group. Unfortunately war 
intervened before the study was 
completed and so no scientific re- 
port is available. The psychologist 
gave assurance; however, that the 
study had progressed far enough to 
give definite indication that the 
children of the first group re- 
mained longer in their jobs and 
were more successful in their work. 

On this subject, the Birmingham 
Education Committee had _ been 
collaborating with the National In- 
stitute of Industrial Psychology 
and had also undertaken one other 
main experiment; viz., to study the 
possibility of using psychological 
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tests for selecting boys for skilled 
engineering work. The _ report 
states, “ . it is claimed that a 
battery of mechanical aptitude 
tests is more likely to give a fore- 
cast of success than is the academic 
examination in selecting boys for 
a junior technical course and also 
in selecting boys for recruitment 
to the skilled ranks of the engineer- 
ing trades. As a result of these in- 
vestigations the Education Com- 
mittee have incorporated certain 
mechanical aptitude tests as a part 
of the ordinary entrance examina- 
tion to the Junior Technical 
Schools in Birmingham.” 


During the war when the very 
life of the nation depended on the 
fullest use being made of all avail- 
able manpower and when the city 
lost the services of many teachers 
through the evacuation plan, the 
reduction in staff made it impos- 
sible for the Department to carry 
on aptitude testing except in pro- 
blem cases. Credit, however, must 
be given to the Department for 
carrying on with their guidance 
work under the older system as well 
as they did when demands made 
upon it by the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service resulted in 
the Department becoming the sole 
agency for handling all juvenile 
employment. 

Even this old system—so called 
for want of a better term—has 
much to recommend it. The key 
factors in this system are the work 
of the school visitors and the voca- 
tional conferences held in the 
schools. The visitor assigned to a 
school makes contact with every 
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child approaching school-leaving 
age and gives advice as to what 
seems to be the most appropriate 
work according to the child’s in- 
terests and aptitude shown by his 
school work and the teachers’ 
assessments. Effort is also made to 
have a vocational conference be- 
fore the final decision is given. 
This conference is attended by the 
visitor, the child, his parents 
(where possible) and the headmas- 
ter or headmistress. Birmingham’s 
schools, like most English schools, 
are not co-educational. At these 
conferences all problems are pre- 
sented and every possible factor is 
taken into consideration. In this 
connection it is interesting to refer 
again to the annual report. 


“During the year conferences were 


held . . . for boys and girls leaving 
Elementary, Grammar, Technical, 
Commercial, Special and Approved 


Schools of the city. Again a good pro- 
portion of parents, usually averaging 
over 70%, has attended and shown a 
serious interest in the careers of their 
boys and girls. . . . One fact worthy 
of note emerges here, namely that 
when an older child has previously 
received vocational guidance, the 
parent almost invariably makes a 
special point of attending the con- 
ferences in respect of each of the 
younger children, often commenting 
most appreciatevly on the value of the 
advice that has previously been given. 


“Tt is to be regretted that in certain 
instances both parents are at work and 
unable to attend school conference, but 
even in these instances the child usually 
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brings a note offering suggestions or 
saying that he has already obtained 
work. If this, on further inquiry by 
the Officer, appears to be unsuitable 
for health or other reasons, the child is 
told why he should not take the job, 
and advised to ask his parents if the 
Juvenile Employment and Welfare 
Department might*find something more 
suitable.” 

It is to be noted from the above 
that this system of vocational 
guidance is taken into the Special 
Schools, which include schools for 
crippled children as well as schools 
for mentally sub-normal children, 
and approved schools, to which are 
committed children who have been 
before the Juvenile Courts. 


Prior to the war all placements 
by the Department were on a 
voluntary basis from the stand- 
point of both the child and the em- 
ployer. In view of this it is interest- 
ing to note that, for the first three 
school terms of the year covered by 
the report, a total of 11,762 juve- 
niles were placed in employment 
through the Department. During 
the war, however, the Department 
became responsible for the place- 
ment of all juveniles in all types of 
employment. 


The actual mechanics for 
handling this tremendous job ap- 
peared to be well organized. All 
firms were required by law under 
selective service regulations to re- 
port all vacancies. These were in- 
dexed according to age and sex of 
the juvenile desired, type of work, 





geographical location of the job 
and government priority and were 
cross-indexed on an alphabetical 
list of firms. A file on each juvenile 
to be placed was also kept and 
these were cross-indexed in a like 
manner so that they could be 
easily and quickly compared. The 
child’s file included brief notes on 
school attainments, I. Q. (where 
available), health reports, apti- 
tudes, general impressions of visi- 
tors and teachers and a record of 


jobs held. 


This system necessitated the re- 
porting back to the Department of 
every child wishing to make a 
change in employment and a 
special staff of interviewers was 
kept in the office for this purpose. 
It is to the credit of these officers 
that, in spite of a terrific pressure 
of work, they dealt very carefully 
with every child coming before 
them and made every effort to see 
that any change made was in the 
interest of the child. More than a 
day spent with the officers in 
various departments impressed one 
with their friendly attitude, their 
approach to various problems and, 
above all, the evident confidence 
placed in them by the children and 
their parents. 


Previous mention has been made 
of the After-care Committees. 
These committees, 39 in number, 
are set up in each school district 
and are staffed entirely by volun- 
teer workers. Their work is to fol- 
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low up as many children who have 
left school as possible through 
visits to their homes and to give 
advice and assistance. Through 
these visits many cases of real need 
and hardship are brought to the 
attention of the Department which 
might otherwise have gone undis- 
covered. Good results are often ob- 
tained through a change of employ- 
ment, an introduction to a club or 
by tactful approach to the parents 
or employer. The Department feels 
that the follow-up system is the 
real test of vocational guidance and 
placing. 


The duties of the Department do 
not, however, end with vocational 
guidance and placing. Another im- 
portant branch of their work is the 
handling of Unemployment and 
Health Insurance for juveniles on 
the same basis as adult insurance. 
Contributions from child and em- 
ployer start as soon as the child 
starts to work and a record is filed 
with the central office. A book is 
kept by the individual and turned 
in at the end of the insurance year 
for entry in the central files. Bene- 
fits increase according to age and 
time of contribution but 
ployment benefits are not paid to 
children unless they are over 14 


unem- 


years of age. 


Further, the Department oper- 
ates hostels for working boys and 
girls including one for boys who 
come into the city from outlying 
areas. The Department also has 11 
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play centres and through its Juve- 
nile Organizations Sub-committee 
sponsors recreational clubs with 
membership of over 3,000. Two 
camp schools are operated for 
children attending school, one for 
boys and one for girls. Through 
these camp schools about 3,000 
children each year—they are open 
year round—are given an introduc- 
tion to country life for two or three 
weeks. In a city as crowded as Bir- 
mingham, with large slum areas, 
this opportunity of getting out of 
the city into healthier surroundings 
means a great deal to these child- 
ren. 

One of the most interesting of 
the varied features of the work of 
the Department is its responsibility 
for the care of wards of the city. 
In this, they do much of the work 
of the Children’s Aid Societies in 
Canada. Under the Children and 
Young Persons Act and the Poor 
Law Act the Education Committee 
is responsible for the care of wards 
over five years of age. Under that 


age they are the responsibility of 
the Board of Health. In Birming- 
ham in 1939, the Department was 
supervising 600 children in foster 
homes. That this figure is not 
greater is mainly due to the still 
large number of orphanages, cot- 
tage homes and other institutions . 
for child care. Wards come to the 
Department from the Public 
Assistance Department (similar to 
our Public Welfare Departments) , 
the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, 
Health Department, etc. Ward- 
ships are granted through the 
Juvenile Court. One interesting 
improvement over most Canadian 
regulations is that although in 
most cases payment for foster 
home care ceases at the age of 16 
it can be continued to 18 where it 
is considered that the child should 
continue its education. Unfor- 
tunately this is counterbalanced by 
the fact that all supervision ceases 
at 18. 





ORGANIZATION OF COUNCILS FOR YOUTH GUIDANCE 
AND PLACEMENT IN CANADA 


The Labour Gazette, February, 1946, carries the announcement that a Council 
for Youth Guidance and Placement in Ottawa was created on January 14 at a 
meeting of various organizations. “This Council, the first of its kind in Canada, 
aims at wider co-operation between educational guidance given by schools, and 
occupational guidance and placement of youth, which have become an important 
function of the National Employment Service. It was organized to exchange 
information between the various youth-serving organizations and the National 
Employment Service.” 


The formation of similar Councils in other cities is proceeding under the 
direction of the Special Placement Division of N.ES., and WELFARE will 
carry in a subsequent issue an article on the co-ordination of youth guidance and 
placement facilities throughout Canada. 
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Canadian Welfare Council 


HALIFAX, JUNE 24, 1946 


The Board of Governors 
of 
The Canadian Welfare Council 


cordially invite members and friends to attend the 


@ TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING, which will be held in 
conjunction with the Tenth Biennial Canadian Conference on Social 


Work, at Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Monday, 
June 24, 1946. 


@ FOUR DIVISIONS of the Council will hold meetings simul- 
taneously from 9.30 to 12.00 noon, Monday, June 24th, 


Family Welfare Division 

Child Welfare Division 

Recreation Division 

Community Chests and Councils Division 


The program for these sessions will consist of reviews of the year's 
activities and development of future functions of the Divisions. 


@ BUSINESS MEETING, Monday, June 24, 1946, 3.00-4.30 p.m. 
Mr. Philip S. Fisher, President, presiding. 
Officers’ Reports and Summary of Division meetings. 


@ DINNER MEETING, 6.30 p.m., Monday, June 24th. 


Speaker: Mr. Robert E. Bondy, Director, The National Social 
Welfare Assembly, New York City. 


















Tenth Biennial 


Canadian Conference on Social. Work 


Dalhousie University 
HALIFAX, JUNE 25, 26, 27, 28, 1946 


Among the Guest Speakers are 


MR. B. E. ASTBURY, Secretary, 
National Family Welfare Asociation of Great Britain 


MR. JAMES BENNETT, Federal Commissioner of Prisons, 
United States Dept. of Justice 


DR. HARRY M. CASSIDY, Director, 
School of Social Work, University of Toronto 


THE HON. BROOKE CLAXTON, K.C., Minister of National Health 
and Welfare, Canada 


DR. LEONARD* MAYO, Dean, 
School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland 


THE HON. ANGUS B. MacDONALD, Premier, 


Province of Nova Scotia 


MISS MAUD MORLOCK, Consultant in Social Services, 
Childrens Bureau, United States Department of Labour, 
Washington, D.C. 


MORNINGS—8.45-12.30, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
June 25-28. Institutes will be held on Case Work, Group Work, 
Public Welfare and Public Relations. 


LUNCHEON MEETINGS—Wednesday and Friday, June 26 and 28. 


AFTERNOONS—2.30-4.30, Tuesday and Friday, Panel Discussions. 
Sightseeing tour Wednesday afternoon. 


EVENING MEETINGS—8.15 p.m. Tuesday and Wednesday. 
6.30 p.m. Thursday, Conference Dinner. 


Biennial Meeting 


Canadian Association of Social Workers, Thursday, 2.30 p.m., 
cand dinner meeting for Board of Directors, Friday, 6.3.0 p.m. 


Details concerning all sessions will appear in the final 
Conference Program. 





A Social Worker Looks At 


Psychosomatic Medicine 


ELIZABETH RICHARDSON, 
Medical Social Worker, Royal Alexandra Hospital, Edmonton, Alberta 


T Is unusual, perhaps, to have a 
| social worker writing about a 

branch of medicine, or rather, 
an approach to the practice of 
medicine. Social factors, however, 
loom large in the cause and treat- 
ment of many illnesses. We have 
recognized for years the part that 
poverty, malnutrition, poor hous- 
ing and the like, have played in 
the various deficiency diseases, in 
the spread of infection, and in the 
lessening of resistance to various 
types of disease, and all of us have, 
I think, accepted the principle 
that freedom from want and an 
opportunity for good health are 
the right of every citizen. 

Doctors and _ medical - social 
workers, while deeply concerned 
about these larger issues, find 
many other more individualized 
social factors affecting the health 
of their patients, and they find 
that not only the social situation, 
but the attitude or reaction of the 
patient to that situation, affects 
his health. During the days of the 
depression we saw the alarming rate 
of illness among the unemployed 
and their dependents—the steady 
increase of “unemployables”. TIIl- 
ness was more frequent among 
those where humiliation, resent- 
ment and despair had added to the 
hazards of inadequate income or 
public assistance. We noted, too, 


the remarkable improvement in 
health as jobs became available 
and those who had lost hope 
found that again they had a job 
to do and could be of use. It was 
not only the increased income, 
with raised standard of living, it 
was the lessening of anxiety and 
increase in self respect. The lesson 
learned from this, sharpened by 
experience during the war years, 
has brought into sharp focus the 
need for the psychosomatic ap- 
proach to ill health. 

The term “psychosomatic medi- 
cine” implies an attempt to treat 
the patient as a whole, to seek the 
interaction between the psyche 
(the personality) and the soma 
(the body). Because most of us 
have realized for years the effect 
of physical ill health on the per- 
sonality, I do not intend to com- 
ment on that aspect of the case. 
We have frequently said that 
someone was grouchy and short- 
tempered because he had chronic 
indigestion. How often have we 
stopped to think that perhaps he 
had dyspepsia because of his un- 
happy disposition, and that a 
vicious circle had been set up? 
This seems to be a process that can 
work two ways—the state of the 
body affecting the emotions, and 
the emotions in turn affecting the 
body. 
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In treating the patient as an in- 
dividual, not as a group of symp- 
toms, it is then necessary to ex- 
plore not only the physical picture, 
using such diagnostic aids as x-ray, 
laboratory tests and the like, but 
one should know what kind of a 
person is suffering from the symp- 
toms outlined, what was happen- 
ing in his life at the time of the 
onset of these symptoms, how he 
is reacting to his illness and to his 
whole life situation, what his ill- 
ness means to him. It is_ not 
enough to know just the type of 
illness and type of situation—we 
all of us react differently to any 
given circumstances, depending on 
our personality pattern. Situations 
which would floor some of us are 
taken by others in their stride. 
Just as some are more susceptible 
to some types of disease, so some 
seem to be more susceptible to 
certain social and emotional strains. 
To employ an over-used term, we 
might say that we are ‘allergic’ to 
some situations. 


Physical allergies can be tracked 
down through skin tests with 
various irritating substances, but 
it is not enough to tell the patient 
“You are allergic to dust (or some- 
thing else)—better keep away 
from it. It is just your own foolish- 
ness or weakness that makes you 
suffer such a painful reaction.” 
None of us can live in a vacuum, 
and we all have to meet dust and 
other irritating substances at 
times. So an explanation of the 
cause of the illness is given to the 
patient to allay any anxiety he 
may feel about some other possi- 


ble cause for his discomfort. Then 
he is given help and advice as to 
the removal from his environment 
of as much as possible of the irri- 
tating factor, and an attempt is 
made to immunize him against the 
bad effects when he inevitably 
meets the irritation in the future. 


The same process is used in the 
treatment of social and emotional 
factors in illness. Unfortunately we 
do not have simple skin tests to 
track down the irritating factor. 
Experiments have been done with 
tests of stomach secretions under 
varying emotional stimuli, and by 
watching blood pressure, heart 
beat, blood sugar curve and other 
biochemical and physiological pro- 
cesses, under similar strains, but 
this cannot be done with the 
average patient. The search must 
be done by a careful history in 
which note is made both of ill- 
nesses and emotional situations, 
and during which the emotional 
reaction of the patient is as care- 
fully watched. Just as in the 
physical examination the doctor 
watches for signs of tenderness or 
unfeeling areas in the body, so in 
the taking of the history one 
watches for such outward signs of 
emotional response as profuse per- 
spiration, tensing of muscles, 
change in voice or facial expres- 
sion, or unwillingness to discuss 
certain phases of the history, hesi- 
tations or blocking. These clues 
often show which part of the emo- 
tional structure has been damaged. 


The process of taking the history 
can be of positive therapeutic 
value, and usually during it an 








estimate of the type of person, his 
habitual pattern of reaction, is 
formed. This is very valuable for 
diagnostic purposes, and is neces- 
sary in planning the type of treat- 
ment which will be most effective. 
It is during this, also, that one 
tracks down the irritating emo- 
tional stimulus, partly through 
coincidence of illness with repeated 
emotional situations, partly 
through the patient’s present re- 
actions to past experience. The 
precipitating factor of the present 
illness, if psychogenic, is usually 
coincident in time with the onset 
of illness—but the factors which 
have conditioned this particular 
response usually lie in the past, 
frequently in early childhood when 
our basic personality and our be- 
haviour patterns are formed. 


As a rule just talking about him- 
self, pouring forth pent-up fears, 
hatreds of which he is ashamed, 
anger which has been blocked of 
constructive action, will release 
the tension if these outpourings 
are met with quiet understanding, 
without ridicule or blame. The 
emotional responses and the stimuli 
which provoked them are once 
again seen in normal perspective, 
and with the release from strain 
comes relief from symptoms, and 
then it is comparatively easy to 
show the patient clearly the con- 
nection between his emotional 
problems and his illhealth. If a 
thorough physical examination has 
ruled out organic disease, and the 
patient has confidence that this is 
so, and if he can be shown that 
his physical response to an emo- 


tional stimulus is normal, and that 
no one thinks that he has just 
been ‘imagining’ his pain, or that 
he is a weakling or ‘crazy’, he can 
usually accept the explanation, 
and another real cause of anxiety 
is thus removed. All of us have 
such physical reactions at times. 
Blushing, goose pimples, excessive 
perspiration, and ‘butterflies in our 
stomach’ are common examples, so 
common indeed that as expressions 
of emotional states some of these 
have become a part of our lan- 
guage. 


It is often helpful to show how 
the body talks in ‘organ language’. 
Having cold feet may literally 
mean that we are afraid. A skin 
condition may be because only 
physically have we been able to 
‘break out in a rash’ when some- 
thing ‘gets under the skin’. Back- 
ache may be caused by a feeling 
of injustice when we feel that we 
have been left to carry too heavy 
a load of responsibility. Such 
examples could be multiplied ad 
nauseam—which reminds me that 
nausea and vomitting are fre- 
quently indications that something 
in our life is extremely distasteful, 
or that we have had more than we 
can stomach. Our bodies seem to 
adopt the slogan of the humane 
society—“We speak for those who 
cannot speak for themselves”. We, 
who have been taught by the civil- 
ization in which we live to leave 
unexpressed strong emotions which 
we feel are not socially acceptable, 
all too frequently must express 
them in physical ill health. It is 
estimated that about one third of 








those seeking medical care have 
organic disease seemingly uncom- 
plicated by emotional factors— 
another third have ill health in 
which the organic and the psycho- 
genic are mixed in varying propor- 
tions, and a third present illness 
purely psychogenic in character. 


Sometimes, however, the anxiety 
or tension is not so easily dispelled 
because the real irritating factor 
has not been touched. This may be 
something outside the patient him- 
self, something in his social situa- 
tion affecting both himself and 
others, which he has not been able 
to meet. It is then helpful to 
divide the causes of his anxiety 
into those which seem inevitable, 
which no action on his part can 
change and to which he must learn 
to adapt himself, and those where 
it might be possible for the 
patient or others to take some 
constructive action—and then help 
him to work through the problem 
of ways and means, and whether 
the cost of such action to himself 
in energy, self respect or the 
respect of others, is worth the 
change he so desires. Decision and 
positive action no matter how 
small may be the next step towards 
cure. Perhaps intervention of 
someone else is necessary to solve 
his problem, as is often the case in 
many of the social problems which 
come to our attention, whether 
they involve material needs or 
personal relationships. 


Illness, in some individuals, 


seems to be a reaction to an im- 
mediate environmental cause, with 
no history of previous psychogenic 
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ill health. The prognosis in such 
cases is good and usually a satis- 
fying explanation of the illness, 
with a short rest from strain and 
a change either in the environmen- 
tal set up, or in the attitude and 
understanding of the patient, is all 
that is necessary. But “manipula- 
tion at the environmental level” 
seldom gives more than temporary 
relief from symptoms. The basic 
cause is within the patient himself. 
His habitual reactions have been in 
formation since childhood and the 
pattern is not lightly changed. 
Some modification of the per- 
sonality must take place to work 
a permanent cure—and most of us 
cling fiercely to our personalities. 
In some follow-up of men dis- 
charged from the U.S. armed forces, 
who had suffered from psychoso- 
matic illness, it has been estimated 
that only a small proportion of 
those free from symptoms follow- 
ing discharge have not had serious 
recurrence later as the strains of 
civilian life hit the same weak 
places in their personality struc- 
ture. This indicates that the basic 
cause had not been environmental 
and was not met by discharge from 
the army. Similarly in civilian life 
we find that environmental change, 
except as a short respite for re- 
newal of strength, is not of perma- 
nent value unless the attitudes 
and personal relationships of the 
patient can likewise be altered. 
Only in this way can the patient 
be immunized against further 
psychogenic illness. 


In most cases met in general 
medical practice no attempt can, 





or should be made, at psycho- 


analysis. Careful history and study 
of the personality yields rewards, 
however, in more effective treat- 
ment, and many of the difficulties 
can be met by superficial psycho- 
therapy. History taking, _ per- 
sonality study, diagnosis and treat- 
ment are such an interwoven pro- 
cess, that they are part of each 
other, and the psychotherapy is a 
continuous process’ throughout. 
Frequently, however, it must be 
extended to other members of the 
family, particularly in the case of 
children, where unhappy family 
relationships or neurotic parents 
play a major role in the child’s ill 
health. 

Our experience in this hospital, 
where a large part of the time of 
the social service staff is spent in 
the study and treatment of patients 
whose illness has been caused or 
complicated by social and emo- 
tional factors, corresponds largely 
with the literature on the subject 
in the variety of psychosomatic 
illnesses. No body system seems 
immune from attack, and the 
medical profession is becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the possibilities 
of treatment of many illnesses of 
obscure origin through release from 
intolerable emotional strain. There 
are many diseases with a known 
organic base, where the importance 
of treating the emotional situation 
is increasingly recognized. For 
instanee, it has been estimated 
that in about 85% of cases of 
rheumatic fever in children, the 
child has some acute emotional 
problem. The common pattern 


seems to be insecurity of affection, 
doubt of the love of parents for the 
child, or for each other. In such 
cases, if the chance of recovery is 
to be good, it is just as important 
to protect the child from emotional 
strain as to protect the heart from 
over-exertion. 


Probably the  gastro-intestinal 
system shows the most frequent 
symptoms—and it is extremely 
interesting to note how the type of 
physical reaction varies with the 
personality involved. The unag- 
gressive, over-conscientious in- 
dividual, who seems to feel that 
the chief hope of securing and 
holding the esteem of others is by 
perfection of detail, and having 
things ‘nice’, and who is frustrated 
or unappreciated in performance, 
may develop mucous colitis, or be 
subject to frequent attacks of 
diarrhoea. The over-possessive, re- 
linquishing with difficulty his hold 
on things or ideas or people, may 
suffer from chronic constipation. 
The over-ambitious, aggressive 
person, striving for success in some- 
thing rather beyond his scope and 
inwardly blaming others for par- 
tial failure may become a victim 
of stomach ulcers. The idealist, 
with illusions shattered, losing his 
taste for life, may have serious loss 
of -appetite. Those whose hunger 
for affection is not appeased may 
satisfy this longing by overeating, 
and become grossly overweight. 
There are many variations on the 
theme. 


But the other body systems re- 
act also to emotional stimuli. Pro- 
longed anxiety and insecurity may 
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provoke changes in the cardio- 
vascular system. Held-in resent- 
ment may cause a skin rash. Un- 
relieved tension over long periods 
may affect circulation or the 
neuro-muscular system. Indecision 
or anxiety when we cannot see 
what is next to be done may affect 
our vision, blurring the outlines of 
what we see. More serious visual 
defect may be the result of shock 
of something too terrible to look 
at. Examples of this nature are 
legion. 

The place of the social worker 
in this field of medicine is obvious. 
Her skill in interviewing and in 
social and emotional 
situations, her whole case work 
technique, is of great value both 
to doctor and to patient in diag- 
nosis and in treatment. Further 


than this, we must add to our 
established knowledge of the rela- 
tionship between social conditions 
and ill health, the fact that not 
only does ill health cause or 
aggravate seriously the breakdown 
of individuals and families, entail- 
ing great loss to society as a whole, 
but the broken homes and un- 
happy, unsatisfying lives, are fre- 
quently the major cause of the ill 
health. Health and welfare are in- 
teractive and cannot be separated. 
Social workers can _ contribute 
largely to the field of psychosoma- 
tic medicine, and can also gain 
much from its approach. The needs 
of the individual cannot be met by 
attention to either body or emo- 
tions alone, nor does freedom from 
want, in a material sense, neces- 
sarily mean a happy, healthy in- 
dividual. 


A Recipe to Preserve Children 


Take one large grassy field 
One half-dozen childen; 


Two or three small dogs, 
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A pinch of brook and some pebbles, 


Mix the children and the dogs well together and put them 


in the field, constantly stirring. 
Pour the brook over the pebbles; 
Sprinkle the field with flowers; 
Spread over all a deep blue sky and bake in the hot sun. 
When brown, set away to cool—in a bathtub. 
—Author unknown. Better Times, April 5, 1946 
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Who are to be the speakers at 
the Halifax Conference in June? 

They represent the leading coun- 
tries of the English-speaking 
world. Here are the A B C’s, with 
a couple of M’s for good measure. 
The Conference program will give 
all the others. 

Mr. B. E. Astbury has been the 
Secretary of the old London 
Charity Organization Society — 
recently re-named National Family 
Welfare Association of Great 
Britain—since 1936. 

Mr. Astbury is a member of the 
Executive Board of the Interna- 
tional Conference on Social Work, 
and is Chairman of the British 
Association of Family Case 
Workers. 

It is expected that he will be 
present during the entire Con- 
ference and he has been invited to 
‘address a Conference luncheon on 
the subject, “Citizenship and Ser- 
vice in the Post-War World.” 

Mr. James Bennett is_ the 
Federal Commissioner of Prisons 
for the United States Department 
of Justice. He will be the special 
speaker on Wednesday evening, 
June 26th. 

The Hon. Brooke Claxton, 
K.C., M.P., is Minister of National 
Health and Welfare for Canada, 
and prior to his appointment to 
that important position was Par- 
liamentary Assistant to the Prime 
Minister. Before going to Ot- 
tawa, Mr. Claxton was Associate 
Professor of Law at McGill Uni- 
versity. 


Canadian Conference Leadership 


Dr. Leonard Mayo has been 
Dean of the School of Applied 
Social Sciences at Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, since 1941. 
He was educated at Colby College 
in Maine, at New York University 
and at the New York School of 
Social Work. Colby College gave 
him the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Social Sciences in 1942. 


At the Canadian Conference, 
Dr. Mayo will be the main Con- 
ference speaker on the_ subject, 
“Personnel and the Future of 
Social Work.” 

Miss Maud Morlock is a gradu- 
ate of Oberlin College and attended 
the Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy and the New York 
School of Social Work. She later 
undertook special courses at the 
London School of Economics. Miss 
Morlock has had a very deep ex- 
perience in family and children’s 
agencies in the United States, and 
for several years was a member of 
the staff of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. She is best known to 
Canadian social workers in her 
present capacity as Consultant in 
Social Sciences in the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labour, Washington, 
where she has been since 1936. Miss 
Morlock is one of the best known 
authorities in the United States in 
problems of unmarried parenthood 
and adoption, has written exten- 
sively in this field and has made an 
outstanding contribution to the 
understanding of these problems. 

























Six-Point Program for Prison 
Reform in Canada 


Excerpts from address given by the Hon. James C. McRuer, 

Chief Justice of the High Court of Ontario, at the 19th 

Annual Dinner Meeting of the Big Brother Association, Inc., ‘ 
Hamilton, February 22, 1946. 


E HAVE in Canada today a 
WV National Research Coun- 

cil which has done magni- 
ficent work in the scientific de- 
velopment of the material resources 
and the inventive genius of 
Canada. We have a Department of 
Trade and Commerce of long es- 
tablishment which is designed al- 
most exclusively to develop the 
commercial trade of the country. 
We have in every government a 
Department of Health whose ser- 
vices have conferred great benefits 
on mankind in the prevention of 
disease and the hospitalization of 
the sick. Surely it is not too much 
to ask that we should have some 
departmental organization in 
Canada that would be charged 
with the investigation of the causes 
of crime, the development of ways 
and means of prevention, and the 
duty of prescribing the most scien- 
tific methods of correction. This, I 
would suggest, is an initial, urgent 
necessity at the present time. To 
such a body I would commend a 
six point program for Canada, to 
include: 

1. Prevention 

Probation 
Reorganization 
Segregation 
. Industrialization 
. Rehabilitation 


a 
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Prevention 

When I was engaged on the 
Royal Commission investigating 
the Penal System of Canada, I 
made it a point to ask officials 
wherever we went, whether in 
Canada, the United States of 
America, or abroad, this question: 
“What do you consider the one 
greatest cause of crime?” And 
curiously enough, no matter where 
I asked the question I got the same 
answer: “Broken homes.” By that 
it was meant, homes broken by 
death or separation. You will see 
that it is a matter of first impor- 
tance that all those influences be 
kept alive and strong that go to 
keep the homes together, and the 
parents in those homes fit to be 
fathers and mothers of children. 
This, I believe, will do more than 
any other one thing to prevent 
crime. There are, however, 
numerous other agencies that make 
invaluable contribution to preven- 
tion. There are the churches, the 
schools, the playgrounds, the fresh 
air camps, nursing services, and 
many other social services carried 
on by State and voluntary effort. 
Each of these plays its important 
part. We can only hope that their 
influence and work will ever ex- 
pand. 








Probation 

An adult probation system is a 
necessary element in every well- 
organized penal system. The prin- 
ciple has been recognized in 
Canada since 1892 when provision 
was' made for the release of con- 
victed persons on suspended sen- 
tence. . . . It has been in effect in 
England since 1906. 


Reorganization 

There will always be certain per- 
‘ sons who cannot be treated for 
their delinquency by other means 
than institutional treatment. For 
these, prisons will always be a 
necessity. . . . There is no more 
difficult position in the public ser- 
vice than the warden or an officer 
in a penal institution. It is one 
that demands only the trained, and 
the highly trained, and I feel sure 
that our universities would provide 
the men and women with the train- 
ing to be probation officers and 
prison officials if our governments 
would guarantee them employ- 
ment free from political inter- 
ference. 


There is nothing more necessary 
in the reorganization of the penal 
system of Canada than the creation 
of a body of trained workers who 
will fill these offices. 


Segregation 

With reorganization of the per- 
sonnel, the first essential is planned 
segregation. There is in every 
prison a _ residue of confirmed 
criminals who, either by mental 
twists or the hardships of chance, 
have determined to live a life of 
crime. Punishment for these in- 


dividuals is no correction because 
they are hardened to all punish- 
ment, short of cruelty, and punish- 
ment no longer punishes. They are 
an evil influence in prison and owt 
of prison. They are trained crimi- 
nals, and they train others to be 
criminals. Such persons should be 
removed from society entirely, and 
segregated as incorrigibles. .. . 
After this class has been removed 
from the prison population, the 
mentally deficient should be re- 
moved for special treatment. They 
are a clinical problem, and should 
be treated as such. .. . Those that 
are left may then be classified into 
three groups: (1) the youths; 
(2) the reformable men and 
women; (3) the remainder who are 
less reformable. 


Industrialization 

Accepting the principle that 
there has been reorganization of 
personnel and proper segregation, 
the last broad principle of prison 
management that I wish to em- 
phasize is the dire need of the in- 
dustrialization of the penal institu- 
tions. From our observations as 
Royal Commissioners, we were 
most impressed with the need of 
work—and hard work. 


Rehabilitation 

What has society, as you and I 
know it, for the prisoner? I fear 
the answer is a closed door, and a 
cold shoulder. Rehabilitation can- 
not be effective without organiza- 
tion. Throughout England there 
are organized under the Home 
Office, rehabilitation societies, or 
prison associations as they are 


























called, which are partly financed by 
public funds and partly by volun- 
tary effort. These societies consti- 
tute a liaison between the prison 
and the outside world. There is an 
abundance of employers who are 
anxious to reclaim men, and know 
how to do it. The problem is to 
organize the channels of communi- 
cation so that the most likely 
characters are brought to their at- 
tention. That is the work of the 
rehabilitation association. 


In Toronto a modest association, 
organized at the instance of the 
Chief Constable of that city, has a 
record of placing in employment 
an average of a man a day for 





fourteen years, and I am told that 
75% of them have made good. The 
Province of Ontario has recognized 
the value of the work of this asso- 
ciation by giving to it a substan- 
tial grant which undoubtedly has 
been an investment which has paid 
good dividends. 


If the plan that I visualize for 
our penal system should be 
adopted, I would hope that it 
would involve the organization of 
the churches, the service clubs, 
rehabilitation societies and all such 
agencies. 

Note:—A few copies of Mr. Justice Mc- 
Ruer’s complete address may be obtained, 
while they last, by addressing The Big Brother 


Association, 28 James St. South, Hamilton. 
; —EpIror. 


et 


“E PUR SI MUOVE” 


étudier nos oeuvres sociales a 

ce moment-ci de leur histoire, 
il aurait répété cette phrase qu’on 
lui attribue alors qu’il fut forcé de 
faire amende honorable pour avoir 
affrmé, contrairement 4a la lettre 
des Saintes Ecritures, que la terre 
se meut. 

A qui regarde superficiellement 
le travail accompli par nos oeuvres 
au jour le jour, il peut sembler 
qu’elles sont peu progressives et 
qu’elles piétinent sur place. “Et 
pourtant, elles se meuvent”! C’est 
la la constatation qui saute aux 
yeux de celui qui jette un coup 
d’oeil rétrospectif sur lhistoire du 
service social canadien-frangais des 
sept ou huit derniéres années. 

Oeuvres familiales—En 19838, 
outre nos organismes de santé, nos 


S LE grand Galilée avait eu a 


oeuvres bénévoles et nos institu- 
tions, nous n’avions gueére en fait 
de service social organisé que la 
Fédération des Oeuvres de Mon- 
tréal et son Conseil des Oeuvres. 
A VYautomne de 1938, le “Bureau 
d’Assistance Sociale aux Familles” 
prenait naissance. Son personnel 
qui, au tout début, se composait 
d’une directrice et de quelques 
étudiantes en _ service social, a 
atteint le nombre imposant de 
vingt-cing auxiliaires sociales. Ses 
services s’étendent aux familles 
déshéritées, aux enfants deélaissés, 
aux filles-méres et aux vieillards 
qui ont besoin de leurs sdins. Le 
“Service Familial de Québec”, 
inauguré deux ans plus tard sous 
les auspices de la Ligue Catholique 
Féminine, a aussi brilé les étapes. 
Le voila doté d’un personnel d’une 


douzaine d’auxiliaires sociales et 
récemment il a absorbé le travail 
préalablement accompli par l’As- 
sistance aux Familles des Combat- 
tants. La derniére-née des oeuvres 
familiales, le Service Social de 
Hull, accomplit un travail gigan- 
tesque, si l’on tient compte qu’il 
est Tunique oeuvre de_ service 
familial privé organisée dans la 
région de Hull. C’est done dire que 
tous les cas de détresse frappent a 
sa porte. Les cadres de ces oeuvres 
familiales varient d’un endroit a 
autre, mais elles ont un_ but 
unique: sauvegarder la famille et 
prévenir sa désorganisation. Le 
personnel de ces oeuvres prolonge 
le travail d’oeuvres bénévoles 
comme la Saint-Vincent-de-Paul et 
le complete tout en collaborant 
avec les bénévoles. 

Oeuvres d’enfance—C’est avec 
joie que nous devons saluer la 
création d’un ministere de la 
jeunesse et du bien-étre social dans 
la province de Québec. L’une de 
ses nombreuses missions aura pour 
but d’étudier le sort de l’enfance 
abandonnée. Bien des voix ré- 
clament des changements dans ce 
domaine. 

Il y a déja quatre oeuvres d’en- 
fance qui serviront certainement 
d’oeuvres de base a un réseau pro- 
vincial de protection de l’enfance. 
Ces quatre oeuvres, sises a Québec, 
Montréal, Trois-Rivieres et Sher- 
brooke ont Vadoption pour but 
premier, ce qui ne les empéche pas 
de s’occuper des orphelins et autres 
enfants sans soutien. Chacune de 
ces oeuvres joue, dans une certaine 
mesure, le rdle de “Central de 
placement” pour les enfants qui lui 
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sont confiés. Chacune d’elle en- 
courage les institutions avec les- 
quelles elle collabore a améliorer 
leur systeme d’organisation. 


Conseils d’oewvres—Les conseils 
des oeuvres tiennent une place im- 
portante dans l’organisation de nos 
oeuvres sociales sur le plan local. 
Ils contribuent au bon agencement 
des oeuvres qui desservent un terri- 
toire donné et permettent d’arriver 
a une utilisation ordonnée des forces 
charitables au service de nos col- 
lectivités. Dans le domaine cana- 
dien-frangais, le plus important des 
conseils des oeuvres demeure le 
“Conseil des Oeuvres de Montréal” 
qui est commission diocésaine des 
oeuvres de charité. Il groupe en- 
viron quatre-vingt oeuvres et ces 
derniéres années, il a accompli des 
merveilles. L’un de ses projets les 
plus récents est un _ secrétariat 
central d’enfance ot tous les pro- 
blemes concernant l’enfance seront 
étudiés et traités. Le “Conseil des 
Oeuvres de Montréal” étudie en 
ce moment le probleme des hommes 
seuls et envisage d’heureux dé- 
veloppements dans ce domaine. Le 
“Conseil Central des Oeuvres de 
Québec n’existe que depuis un an, 
mais sa jeunesse ne l’empéche pas 
d’avoir de hautes visées. I] entre- 
voit la réalisation prochaine des 
projets suivants: un fichier central, 
un refuge de nuit pour hommes et 
une clinique d’orientation pour 
enfants. Hull, aprés étude de ses 
oeuvres, s’est doté d’un “Comité 
des oeuvres catholiques” dont les 
fonctions se rapprochent de beau- 
coup de celles d’un conseil des 
oeuvres, quoique ce comité n’opére 
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que par l’intermédiaire de béné- 
voles. 

Il serait & souhaiter que ces 
comités, ot. toutes les oeuvres se 
rencontrent pour discuter 4 l’ami- 
able des problémes d’organisation 
sociale de leur localité, se fassent 
plus nombreux. Ils _ permettent 
d’estimer constamment la valeur 
des services sociaux, de se tenir a 
laffit des problemes nouveaux qui 
surgissent, et de prévoir pour 
Yavenir des services sociaux qui 
donnent le meilleur rendement pos- 
sible. 


Fédération d’oeuvres—“L’argent 
est le nerf de la guerre”, a-t-on dit. 
La formule moderne de grouper les 
oeuvres dans le but de n’organiser 
qu’une seule campagne de _ sou- 
scription, gagne de plus en plus de 
terrain. Chez-nous, la “Fédération 
des Oeuvres de Charité Cana- 
diennes-Frangaises de Montréal” 
groupe trente-huit oeuvres et elle 
a lancé cette année sa quatorziéme 
campagne avec un objectif de 
$850,000 qu’elle a atteint et méme 
dépassé. Québec posséde le Service 
Financier du Conseil des Oeuvres 
qui a lancé cette année sa premiére 
campagne et a recueilli la somme 
de $125,000, ce dont les organisa- 
teurs de la campagne doivent étre 
félicités. Hull, Joliette, Sherbrooke 
et Lachine ont aussi leur fédéra- 
tion. Leur objectif varie de $7 a 
$25,000 et presque toutes ces 
petites fédérations connaissent le 
succes. 


Nos fédérations d’oeuvres de 
langue frangaise organiseront bien- 
tot un comité qui se réunira de 
temps a autre pour discuter des 
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problémes communs d’organisation 
et de publicité. Rappelons ici la 
nécessité de ne pas perdre de vue 
que méme si l’on assure des fonds 
a des oeuvres, il ne s’ensuit pas 
nécessairement que leurs services 
soient efficaces. Les fédérations ont 
donc le devoir, non seulement de 
prélever des fonds, mais aussi de 
se soucier du degré de rendement 
des oeuvres qu’elles soutiennent; 
en d’autres termes, de ne pas 
perdre de vue l’organisation équi- 
librée de leurs oeuvres. 


* * * 


A cété de ces oeuvres qui ont 
surgi récemment, il faut rendre 
hommage aux oeuvres établies 
depuis longtemps. Les Sociétés 
Saint-Vincent-de-Paul, les  mul- 
tiples oeuvres bénévoles féminines, 
les institutions pour enfants et 
vieillards, les oeuvres de loisirs, les 
organismes d’action catholique, les 
services hospitaliers et infirmiers 
“entrent dans le jeu”, et c’est avec 
plaisir qu’on constate qu’eux aussi 
“se meuvent” vers les méthodes 
nouvelles de service social. 


En dernier lieu, soulignons l’im- 
portance de ]’oeuvre accomplie par 
les écoles qui forment le personnel 
de nos oeuvres: les écoles de ser- 
vice social, les instituts de psycho- 
logie, les instituts médico-pédago- 
gique et d’orientation profession- 
nelle, les écoles d’hygiéne sociale. 
Voila les lieux ou nos oeuvres 
puiseront un personnel hautement 
spécialisé et compétent qui nous 
permettra de réaliser pleinement 
dans nos oeuvres sociales et chari- 


tables le grand précepte chrétien 
de la charité. M.H. 





May Conferences 


This year the 
National Con- 
ference meets in 
Buffalo, May 
19-25. Topic include Case Work, 
Child Care, the Aged, Group Work, 
Community Organization, Public 
Welfare, Health, Mental Hygiene, 
Industrial and Economic Problems, 
Methods of Social Action, and Ad- 
ministration. 


NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


General sessions are planned in- 
cluding addresses on Human Liv- 
ing in the Atomic Age, Social Work 
in the New Economic Scene, Social 
Work Developments in Great 
Britain and Russia, Inter-Group 
Conflicts and the Future for Social 
Work, and Social Work in “One 
World.” 


Associated groups and national 
organizations will meet concur- 
rently with the Conference. Addi- 
tional details of the program may 
be obtained from the Office of the 
Conference, 82 North High St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Annual Con- 
a aia ference of the 
Alp societies Ontario Child-- 
OF ONTARIO ren’s Aid Societies 
will take place 


May 10 and 11 at the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto. Luncheon address 
on May 10th will be given by Hon. 
Wm. Goodfellow, Minister of 
Public Welfare for Ontario. 


Last year, the Association re- 
quested the Canadian Bar Associa- 


tion to consider problems of child- 
ren of divorced parents. Mr. W. T. 
Nickle, K.C., Chairman of their 
Committee, will speak on that sub- 
ject. 


One group discussion will deal 
with the advisability of “Compul- 
sory Courses of Parental Instruc- 
tion,” similar to those now operat- 
ing in San Francisco. 


“Child Welfare Activities and 
Trends across Canada” will be dis- 
cussed by Miss Nora Lea, Assis- 
tant Executive Director, Canadian 
Welfare Council; and the Presi- 
dent, Past President and Superin- 
tendent of the Perth County 
Children’s Aid Society, which last 
year increased its voluntary funds 
from a few hundred dollars an- 
nually to $5,000, will present for 
discussion “Vitalizing the C.AS. 
as a Community Concern.” 


“Building Com- 


CANADIAN munity Programs” 
re ne will be the general 
EDUCATION theme of the an- 


nual conference of 
C.A.A.E. to be held at Queen’s 
University, Kingston, May 20-24. 
Discussions will include Job of 
Adult Education in Our Time; 


Leadership in Training, Organiza- 
tion and Program Planning, and 
Community Centres. Complete in- 
formation can be obtained by writ- 
ing to Dr. E. A. Corbett, Director, 
198 College St., Toronto. 
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Children’s Agencies Unite 


Three of the Protestant English-speaking child welfare agencies 


in the city of Montreal have merged to improve their services. 


ERIC I. 


Executive 


NE OF the more noteworthy 

() trends in social work organiza- 

tion in recent years is that of 

the merging of two or more agencies 

into a single, more effective unit. These 

mergers have had most significance in 
the case working field. 

In the main, mergers are a response 
to newer developments in case work 
techniques, and a clearer understand- 
ing of the relationships between agen- 
cies which had been created to perform 
what had been accepted originally as 
rather distinct services. These services 
were found in practice, as case work 
techniques developed and community 
organization became more rational, to 
overlap in such a way that confusion 
frequently resulted. Considerable dis- 
cussion arose amongst agencies around 
the clarification of function, and, in 
the process, it became apparent that 
the delineation of such function often 
lay along artificial lines. This was even 
more noticeable in areas where relief 
of indigency was accepted, on the 
whole, as a function of Government. 


In Montreal, the situation differed 
in many respects from that occurring 
elsewhere. To understand what is tak- 
ing place regarding the merger of the 
Montreal Children’s Aid Society, 
Children’s Service Association, and the 
Women’s Directory of Montreal, it is 
necessary to have some understanding 
of the milieu in which these agencies 
developed, and, in fact, find themselves 
at the present time. 

The geographic expression known as 
Montreal is a large, at times sprawling, 
and at times densely populated metro- 
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politan area. From two-thirds to three- 
quarters of its population are French 
speaking, and a somewhat higher pro- 
portion adheres to the Roman Catholic 
religion. It is situated in a province 
which has been regarded as staunchly 
rural in its tradition, and where the 
true “Quebecer” has his roots implanted 
deep in the soil. In more recent years 
the trend towards urbanization has 
taken place rapidly, and during the war 
years this trend was accelerated to an 
extent unequalled elsewhere in Canada. 
Welfare services suited to a simple 
rural economy cannot meet the needs 
of an urban industrial one; conflict 
arises, therefore, between old ways of 
doing things and the emerging needs 
of the new industrial community. 


Alongside of the great French ma- 
jority of the population of Montreal, 
there is a large, active, and, in some 
areas, wealthy English-speaking, non- 
Jewish, Protestant minority. The social 
needs ofthis population are similar to 
those found in any urban community: 
Its traditions and mode of life differ at 
many points from that of the French- 
speaking majority and find affinity 
with the attitudes to be found in other 
sections of Canada and in the United 
States. Social agencies have grown up 
to meet these social needs, inspired by 
the concepts of this section of the 
population and accepting their role as 
guardians of the welfare of the Pro- 
testant minority, but they have had to 
provide their services in a general con- 
text that has tended to inhibit their 
development along precisely similar 








lines to those found in other Canadian 
and American urban centres. 


These agencies were created in 
response to specific and apparent needs, 
without any overall planning or cor- 
relation and over a long period of 
years. For instance, the Ladies Benevo- 
lent Society, a children’s institution, 
was founded in 1815; the Protestant 
Infants’ Home, now the Protestant 
Foster Home Centre, was founded in 
1869; the Society for the Protection of 
Women and Children in 1881; the 
Family Welfare Association in 1899; 
the Women’s Directory of Montreal 
was organized in 1914; the Children’s 
Bureau in 1919, and the Children’s Aid 
Society in 1921. 


The three youngest agencies men- 
tioned above -are the ones concerned 
in the merger. The Children’s Aid 
Society was formed actually for the sole 
purpose of providing a Juvenile Court 
Committee in accordance with the 
terms of the Juvenile Delinquents’ Act 
1929 (Dominion). Though its charter 
permitted it to function in a wider 
field, in actual practice this organiza- 
tion concerned itself solely with ‘the 
Montreal Juvenile Delinquents’ Court. 
It had no staff, but it did work closely 
with the Court, and has had in this 
connection very great importance. The 
Children’s Service Association, which 
grew out of the Children’s Bureau, is 
an endeavour to centralize and co- 
ordinate the children’s services which 
have membership in Welfare Federa- 
tion, the Protestant financial grouping 
of agencies. One of its main methods 
has been a centralizing of intake on 
behalf of the various child-caring or- 
ganizations. The Women’s Directory 
of Montreal concerned itself with the 
unmarried mother with her first child 
only, providing a case work service to 
the mother, and a foster family placing 
service to the child. 





The main reason why the children’s 
agencies in the Protestant field in 
Montreal lack cohesion is the absence 
of adequate operating child protective 
legislation similar to that which is to 
be found in other provinces. Though a 
Children’s Protection Act was passed 
in 1944 by the Quebec Government, it 
was never put into operation. There is, 
therefore, no agency in the children’s 
field clothed with authority and so act- 
ing as a centralizing tendency. 


It is not always appreciated that 
there is no means in Quebec whereby 
the guardianship of a child may be 
removed from his parents and vested 
in an organization such as the Child- 
ren’s Aid Society. The relationship of 
married parents and their child in this 
Province is one of great sanctity, of 
divine, rather than human inspiration. 
This extends even to the Adoption 
Act, which does not permit the adop- 
tion of legitimate children except in 
rare circumstances, such as the death 
of both parents. 


In spite of these handicaps, a high 
degree of centralization had _ been 
achieved in the Protestant child care 
field, but centralizing of services and 
merging are two different matters. The 
continued development of case work- 
ing techniques brough new urges to 
draw certain, at least, of the agencies 
together in an even closer union. The 
emphasis upon a planned constructive 
relationship between client and worker, 
in which each mutually shared, the less 
rigid division between diagnosis and 
treatment as two separate stages, 
which, in effect, permitted one worker 
to diagnose and another to treat, re- 
vealed a need to establish an organiza- 
tion which permitted the full case work 
skills of the worker to be used freely 
and without interruption. It was seen 
that social work organization and case 
work must be mutually supportive. 
Case work is not performed in a 














vacuum, but depends for its greatest 
efficiency upon an organization that 
supports rather than hinders it. Thus 
there came about a conscious move- 
ment to merge certain of the agencies 
in the children’s field in Montreal. 


Allied with the foregoing reasons, 
certain other considerations came to 
the fore. First of all, the financial out- 
look became somewhat gloomy. As has 
been noted earlier, there is ne public 
responsibility for social welfare matters 
in Quebec. In 1921, the Quebec Public 
Charities Act had been put on the 
statute books, which permitted a small 
per diem subsidy for children to be 
paid to the child-caring agencies. This 
was for the purpose of relieving in- 
digency and applied only in those cases 
where indigency occurred. When a 
family becomes indigent due to illness, 
unemployment of the bread-winner, or 
for other reasons, then the children 
may be put into an institution and the 
parents freed to fend for themselves 
without the incumbrance of the child- 
ren. As Protestant agencies did not 
wish to operate in this way, the sub- 
sidies could be claimed only for a rela- 
tively small proportion of children in 
care during a period of peak employ- 
ment as has been experienced in the 
last few years. The financial load fell 
on the private subscriber. Meanwhile, 
the cost of child care steadily mounted, 
and it appeared that an end had been 
reached in the amount of money that 
the private subscriber was willing to 
contribute. This meant that an en- 
deavour had to be made to economize 
by creating a more economically effi- 
cient organizational set-up. 


In light of the foregoing, it was de- 
cided in January of 1945 that the 
Children’s Service Association and the 
Women’s Directory of Montreal should 


merge their operations experimentally 
for one year. Later during that year 
the Montreal Children’s Aid Society 
decided to cast their lot in with the 
new operating organization. This so- 
ciety had been feeling somewhat iso- 
lated and ineffectual, as they did not 
have staff, office, or physical effects, 
and it was felt that a tie-in with an 
operating agency would serve their 
purposes better. At the end of the year, 
after careful consideration, it was the 
unanimous opinion of all directly con- 
cerned that the experiment had been 
a success, and it was decided to make 
the merger final and binding and apply 
to the Provincial Government for a 
new charter under the name of the 
“Children’s Aid Society of Montreal.” 


It cannot be said that the new so- 
ciety precisely parallels societies of 
similar name in other provinces, as the 
functions of those societies are largely 
determined by the legislation of the 
province in which they find themselves. 
Until such a time as this province has 
in operation an act similar to that to 
be found elsewhere, and only with the 
proviso thats such an act sets up pro- 
tective agencies, and further that the 
Children’s Aid Society is designated as 
such an agency under the terms of such 
legislation, will this new society take its 
place precisely alongside of such other 
Children’s Aid Societies. In the mean- 
time, it will approximate to the extent 
possible, in view of all the circum- 
stances, these other Societies. It is to be 
noted in this connection that there are 
still other children’s services in Mon- 
treal carrying on important and valu- 
able work. The new society will con- 
tinue to work with these agencies in a 
manner similar to that which had been 
the practice of the Children’s Service 
Association. 





Dominion-Provincial Relations 
and Social Security 


Summary of the Main Points in the Brief Presented to the Government 
y 


of Canada by The Canadian Welfare Council, March, 1946 


I. OLD AGE PENSIONS AND 
ASSISTANCE 


The Council does not believe the 
Government’s proposal of pensions at 
seventy and assistance on a means test 
basis for persons sixty-five to sixty- 
nine will prove a satisfactory program 
of old age security. (p. 4 to 7). 


(1) Age seventy is too high for pen- 
sions as a matter of right. Such 
pensions should be available for 
men at sixty-five and women at 
sixty, or even at lower ages. 


(2) To reduce the age of eligibility 
to sixty-five and sixty in a non- 
contributory scheme would nearly 
double the total cost ($400,000,- 
000 as against $200,000,000 for 
1948) . 

(3) If this amount were appropriated 
it would be more difficult for the 
Government to provide adequate 
sums for the other social services. 


The Council recommends: 


(1) A system of contributory old age 
insurance, to cover so far as pos- 
sible the whole gainfully occupied 
population, yielding benefits as a 
matter of right to men retiring 
from active work at sixty-five 
and women at sixty. 


(2) Old age assistance as proposed by 
the Government for men over 
sixty-five and women over sixty 
proven to be in need and not 
covered by the insurance scheme; 
such assistance to be financed 
jointly by the Dominion and the 


provinces and to be under pro- 
vincial administration. 


Il. UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


The Council has reservations regard- 
ing the adequacy of the Government’s 
proposal under this head. (pp. 7 to 
10). 

(1) Even if unemployment insurance 
is extended to cover virtually all 
wage earners the benefits ranging 
to $14.40 a week are too low to 
provide adequate security; and 
the assistance at 85% of these 
rates for able-bodied unemployed 
without benefit rights under the 
Act is quite unsatisfactory. 


(2) Where supplementary aid is re- 
quired for able-bodied unem- 
ployed persons they will have to 
turn to private agencies. Pro- 
vision for such aid is not made by 
the Federal Government and the 
provinces and local authorities 
will naturally, take the view that 
responsibility for this group has 
been assumed by the Dominion. 


(3) Responsibility for unemployables 
is left with the provinces but since 
economic conditions determine to 
a considerable extent who is em- 
ployable at a given time there 
will be constant bickering be- 
tween the Dominion and the pro- 
vinces as to which should pro- 
vide for particular applicants. 
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The Council recommends: 


(1) Broad extension of the unemploy- 
ment insurance system as pro- 
posed by the Government and 
increase of benefits as far as pos- 


sible. 


(2) A special work and training pro- 
gram (supplementary to a vigo- 
rous public works program) for 
the long-term unemployed, young 
people and marginal workers. 


(3) A system of extended unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits (at some- 
what lower than standard rates) 
payable without a means test by 
the Federal Government to 
workers whose rights to insurance 
benefits have been exhausted and 
who, for one reason or another, 
cannot be assigned to the special 
work and training program. 


(4) Special Dominion grants to the 
provinces towards “general as- 
sistance” for employables in cases 
of proven need. 


III. GAPS IN THE DOMINION 
PLAN 
Extensive as are the Government’s 
proposals in many respects, they do not 
outline a complete program of social 
security. One of the principal pleas of 
the Council is for an overall plan, to 
which immediate steps would be re- 
lated. With total objectives clearly de- 
fined we shall more likely avoid mis- 
takes on specific items. 


The following measures should be 
included in a balanced and complete 
system of social services. 


(1) Benefits in lieu of wages for per- 
sons absent from work on ac- 
count of illness. (p. 16) 
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(2) 


(3) 


(6) 


(7) 


Benefits as a matter of right for 
persons chronically unable to 
take employment and for widows 
with dependent children. (p. 16) 


Dominion grants to provinces for 
general assistance (maintenance 
relief on a means test basis for 
persons not protected by other 
measures). Such a program is 
essential and offers the final 
guarantee that no one shall starve 
or have to apply to private 
charity to cover his elemental 
needs. (pp. 18, 16) 


Dominion grants for child wel- 
fare and_ recreation _ services. 
(p. 17) 


National program of delinquency 
control. (p. 17) 


National housing program. (p. 
17) 


Abolition or modification of resi- 
dence rules. (p. 18) 


Technical bureaus established by 
the Dominion in all branches of 
the social services. 


A national personnel policy to 
provide the technical workers 
needed in an expanding program 
of social services. (p. 17) 


A national program of research 
in the social service field. (p. 19) 


A National Advisory Welfare 
Council, analogous to the Na- 
tional Health Council, to promote 
integrated thinking and joint 
planning between the various 
of Government and be- 
tween public and private agencies. 
(p. 20) R.E.G.D. 
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BOOK 


BRITAIN’S SOCIAL SERVICES 
—TODAY AND TOMORROW, 
by Arthur Wauters. British 
Ministry of Information 
(General Publications Division) . 
London, 1945. 86 pp. illustrated. 
Free, through United Kingdom 
Information Services, 13914 
Sparks St., Ottawa Canada. 


“When better propaganda is put 
out the British will do it; you see; 
they always start late but finish 
well,” so spoke a United States 
delegate in Rome at one of the 
League of Nations Committees 
anent some beautifully printed 
Fascist booklets on Italy’s educa- 
tional services. In this day of paper 
shortage this pamphlet is indeed 
unusual. It is attractive in format, 
beautiful in stock and splendidly 
printed with an amazing range of 
illustrations. And the reader may 
search assiduously: there is only 
the author’s name, no indication of 
source except the minute “G.P.D. 
445/2/3” which advises the know- 
ing that it is free for the asking. 
In Canada write the United King- 
dom Information Services, 13914 
Sparks St., Ottawa. 


For the “outlander” it is es- 
pecially interesting, in that he or 
she is at one with the author, an 
onlooker from outside the Island of 
Britain, surveying the record and 
range of United Kingdom Social 
Services with an objective eye. 
Arthur Wauters has been in 
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REVIEWS 


England since 1940, a member of 
the Belgian Government in exile. 
He has a long association with in- 
dustrial welfare particularly for, as 
Minister of Labour in the Catholic 
Socialist regime in Belgium, he was 
a frequent participant in I.L.O. and 
other conferences at Geneva. The 
story he tells here is much more 
than a categorical recital of exist- 
ing and projected British Welfare 
Services. It is a charming, appre- 
ciative attempt to relate the evolu- 
tion of these services to the charac- 
ter of the people and the economy 
of the country. It is also most 
readably informative and inclusive 
for it covers the extensive services 
which the British taxpayer is 
extending to the Colonies and 
Dependencies and, moreover, the 
very considerable responsibility 
which that long-suffering partici- 
pant and builder in democracy is 
providing for the succour and re- 
covery of war’s shattered or shaken 
nations, in which the Britisher 
never thinks of including his own 
as a recipient. 


A brochure of this type cannot 
be statutorily precise. For instance, 
it is not Health Insurance, but the 
three-centuries-old_ publicly pro- 
vided infirmary system which gives 
hospital treatment to the needy. 
Not “any man or woman out of 
work”, for any of the wide range 
of causes listed (on page 16), is 
assured of aid, as benefit. Only the 
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industrial wage earner: and only 
since the war, the agricultural 
wage-worker are so covered. The 
White Papers promise a general 
coverage, close to Beveridge’s six- 
fold design, but this is not yet. In 
Britain, as in the United States, 
public assistance is still no se- 
condary column in the structure of 
social aid. 


With Mr. Wauters’ quotation of 
Morley’s “progress depends on the 
room left by the State for the 
enterprise, energy and initiative of 
the individual” as the touchstone 
of English social growth, one must 
agree. With his judgment that 
they “leave nothing to chance” 
and “distrust improvisation” a 
thousand years of island story 
offer contrary testimony — from 
Harold’s forced marches south- 
ward to Dunkirk and the rushing 
of all the armament in England, 
12,000 miles around the Cape, to 
battle already raging in North 
Africa. The Venetian ambassador 
writing at Armada time was 
nearer fact: “the English... 
though thrown into confusion— 
will always return to fight, as long 
as they have a breath of life.” Nor, 
while one can understand, can one 
agree with Mr. Wauters’ ascribing 
of the inspiration of Britain’s wel- 
fare story to Sir Thomas More. 
Trevelyan’s is the surer record; it 
flows from the “astonishing” year 
of 1381, the fiery preachings of 
John Ball, and the “propaganda of 
Christian democracy (of that 
year), demanding in God’s name 
freedom and justice for the poor.” 
Its profound religious inspiration 





has always been the distinguishing 
mark, as it has been the strength 
of Britain’s welfare structure: in 
fact, “without justice and charity 
there can be no England”. That 
fact Wauters seems to realize, and 
so he may be forgiven his dating of 
it some centuries later than its 
early burgeoning. 

CHARLOTTE WHITTON, C.B.E. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN 
BRITAIN. British Information 
Services, New York, 1945. 16 
pp. Free, through United King- 
dom Information Services, 13914 
Sparks St., Ottawa, Canada. 


This is a model document, more 
concisely comprehensive than any 
available in the English language. 
It has an admirable bibliography, 
and then, as succinctly sparing as 
an Aberdonian doling out pennies, 
it presents six chapters, teeming 
with facts and conclusions. These 
are: the control of delinquency; 
causes of delinquency in peacetime; 
war aggravation of peacetime 
causes; statistics 1913-1944, with 
analyses and interpretation; pre- 
vention of delinquency; and, ad- 
mirably summarized, the organiza- 
tion of British juvenile courts and 
delinquency institutions. Always 
masters of precise and accurate 
public documents, British Civil 
Servants, under paper priorities, 
have made history in social docu- 
mentation with this clear and 
factual report. It is to be widely 
commended for reading, marking, 
learning and inward digestion in 
the hope of infection spreading in 
this country, and indeed, continent. 

CuarLoTte WHITTON, C.B.E. 


SURVEY REPORT OF GROUP 
WORK AND RECREATION 
OF GREATER VANCOUVER, 
1945. Community Chest and 
Welfare Council of Greater Van- 
couver, 649 Seymour St., Van- 
couver, B.C. Mimeographed. 94 
pp. Price $1.00. 


The survey was carried out by 
L. E. Norrie, who acted as survey 
director, assisted by David F. De- 
Marche, associate director, George 
Hjelte, Consultant on Public Re- 
creation, and Faber Stevenson, 
Community Or- 


Consultant on 
ganization. 


This comprehensive report evalu- 
ates the recreation and group work 
pattern of Greater Vancouver in 
1945, and sets forth specific recom- 
mendations to all private and 
public agencies in the city. It is 
timely because it was carried out 
at the end of the war when atten- 
tion needed to be focused on pro- 
gram adjustments to meet new 
situations. It will not only be help- 
ful to recreation and group work 
agencies, but will also prove useful 
to those interested in the broad 
aspects of post-war city improve- 
ments. It also holds special in- 
terest for all of us who are vitally 
concerned with the need for foster- 
ing democratic citizenship ex- 
perience for our youth through the 
medium of group work, a signifi- 
cant emphasis to come at the end 
of a bitter war in defence of the 
democratic way of life. 


The scope of the survey is indi- 
cated by the following quotation 
from the preface: 


“1. Study the city, its youth and their 
unmet needs; 

2. Study the agencies serving youth, 
their organizational forms, their 
program policies, facilities and 
their voluntary and _ professional 
personnel; 

3. Project a plan for Greater Van- 
couver which will 
(a) Undergird the planning pro- 

cess with studies of pertinent 
social data; 

Call attention to areas of 
greatest need and assess the 
resources for additional ser- 
vices to these areas; 

Serve as a guide to existing 
agencies in their expansion 
plans; 

Serve as a guide to the various 
planning groups such as the 
Welfare Council and the Com- 
munity Chest, in their con- 
sideration of claims for agency 
support.” 

The report is enhanced by forty- 
nine tables, charts and maps, illus- 
trating much of the significant 
data. 

The recommendations at the end 
of the report are grouped under 
four headings, “General Matters”, 
“Public Recreation”, “Private Re- 
creation Agencies”, “Priorities of 
New Developments”. These re- 
commendations have more than 
local interest. They rest on funda- 
mental principles, and taken collec- 
tively, represent an_ intelligent 
effort to help all agencies and com- 
munity leaders to do more effec- 
tive work in meeting the recreation 
needs of the city in the light of 
present-day conditions. 

Ernest R. McEwen, 


Executive Assistant, Recreation Division, 
Canadian Welfare Council. 




























AMONG THE PUBLICATIONS ADDED TO THE 
COUNCIL LIBRARY 


Planning for Recreation Areas and 
Facilities in Small Towns and Cities. 
Plans for War Memorials, J. Lee 
Brown, Federal Security Agency, 
e Washington, D.C. 


In the Service of Youth—A Practical 
Manual for Work among Adolecents, 
J. Macalister Brew. Faber and Faber, 
London. Price $2.50. 


Personnel Standards in Social Group 
Work and Recreation Agencies, New 
York Welfare Council, 1944. 


Medicine in Industry, Bernard J. Stein, 
Ph.D. The Commonwealth Fund. 
Price $1.50. 


Nursing in Commerce and Industry, 

Bethel J. McGrath, R.N., National 

Organization for Public Health Nurs- 

ing, The Commonwealth Fund. 

& Price $3.00. 
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